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Maxima pars vatum, pater, et juvenes patre digni, 


Decipimur fpecie recti, Hor. 


N forming the minds and regulating the conduct of men, no- 

thing feems to be of greater importance than a proper fyftem 

of what may be termed dome/ffic morality; the {cience of thofe rela- 

tive duties which do not apply only to particular fituations, to 

large fortunes, to exalted rank, to extenfive influence, but which 

conftitute that part and character in life which almoft every one 
is called to perform, 


Of all above the lower ranks, of all who claim the ftation or 
the feelings of a gentleman, the knowledge of this fcience 1s 
either inculcated by family precept and example, or is endeavour- 
ed to be inftilled by reading. In the latter cafe the works made 
ufe of for that purpofe are either purely didaétic, which fpeak the 
language of authoritative wifdom ; hiftorical, which hold forth 
the example of paft events to the judgement; or they are of 
that fort which are calculated to mould the heart and the man- 
ners through the medium of the imagination. Of this laft clafs 
the principal are fories or novels, and theatrical compofitions. On 
the fubjects of Novels, I have in a former paper delivered a few 
general remarks, calculated to afcertain their moral tendency. 
In this I propofe extending my confideration to Dramatic wri- 
ting; and, as it is neareft to the Novel, at leaft to that {pecies 
which I principally confidered-in the paper alluded to, I fhall be- 
gin with a fimilar examination of Tragedy. 


The engines which Tragedy profefles to ufe for moral inftruc- 
tion, are the paffions. The father of dramatic criticifm has told 
us, that Tragedy “ purges the paflions by exciting them :” 
a propofition, which from its fhort apothegmatica} form is 
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fubje& to confiderable obfcurity. A modera writer, in his 
defence of Tragedy as a moral extubition, explains its mean- 
ing, by the analogy of the Spartan cuftom of making 
their flaves drunk, and fhewing them in that beaftly ftate 
to their children, in order to infpire a deteftation for the 
vice of intemperance. But if this is to furnifh us with an 
illuftration of Ariftotle’s affertion, I am afraid it will not aid 
the caufe of Tragedy as a fchool of morals, It was from the 
previous contempt of the rank and manners of the drunkard, that 
the Spartan boy was to form his eftimate of drunkennefs, The 
vice of a flave could hardly fail to difguft him. But had they 
fhewn him the vice itfelf, how loathfome and degrading foever 
in its own nature, in a perfon of fuperior refpeét and eftimation, 
what would have been the confequence? The faireft anfwer may 
be drawn from the experience of thofe countries where freemen 
get drunk, where fenators and leaders of armies are fometimes 
intoxicated. The youths who behold thefe examples the oftenetft 
are not the leaft liable to follow them. I am afraid it is even fo 
with Tragedy. Scenes prefenting paffions and vices, round which 
the poet throws the veil of magnanimity, which he decorates 
with the pomp of verfe, with the fplendor of eloquence, fami- 
liarife the mind to their appearance, and take from it that na- 
tural difguft which the crimes, prefented in their native form, 
would certainly excite. Cruelty, revenge, and murder are often 
the attribute of the hero; for he muft always be the hero on 
whom the principal ftrefs of the action lies. What punifhment 
awaits, or what misfortunes attend his crimes, is little to the 
purpofe; if the villain is the prominent figure of the piece, he 
will be the hero of the tragedy, as the robber, though he is a- 
bout to be hanged, is the hero of the trial or the execution. But 
even of the nobler characters, does not the morality of fentiment 
‘often yield to the immorality of fituation? Treachery is often the 
fruit of wifdom and of refolution; murder, an exertion of va- 
lour; and fuicide, the refource of virtuous affliGiion. It will be 
remembered, that it is not fo much from what the hero fays, as 


from what he does, that an impreffion is drawn. The repentant 
lines which Catv {peaks when he is dying are never regarded. It 
is the dagger only we remember, that dagger by which he efca- 
ped from chains, and purchafed immortality. 





But the leading paffion of modern Tragedy is one to which A- 
riftotle could fearce have meant his rule to apply; becaufe in 
ancient 
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ancient Tragedy it was almoft unknown. The paffion I allude to 
is Love, The manners and fociety of modern times neceffarily led 
to this change in the Drama. For the obfervation which fome 
authors. have made is perfectly juft, that the fentiments of the 
Stage will always be fuch as are flattering, rather than corrective 
of national manners and national failings; fuperftition in Greece, 
gallantry in France, freedom and courage in England. In every 
popular exhibition this muft be the cafe. Even the facrednefs 
and authority of the Pulpit is not exempted from its influence. 
In polite chapels preachers exhort to morality: in crowded 
churches of lefs fafhionable people they enlarge on doétrinal fub- 
jeéts, on faith and fanctification. . But the very exiftence of the 
Stage depends on that public opinion which it is not to reform 
but to conciliate: And Dr Johnfon’s expreffion is not the lefS true 
for its quaintnefs, 


‘¢. "They that live to pleafe, mutt. pleafe to live.” 


To'this neceflary conformity to the manners of the audience is 
‘owing the introduction of love into almoft all our dramatic com- 
pofitions; and thofe, as might be expected, are moft in favour 
with the young, where this paflion is allowed the moft extenfive 
influence, and the moft unlimited power. It was this which, 
when it was the fafhion for genteel people to pay attention to 
tragedies, drew fuch audiences to Lee’s Theodofius, and to Dryden’s 
Anthony and Cleopatra, where the length of the {peeches, and the 
thinnefS of the incidents, would have been as tirefome as a fer- 
mon, had it not been for a tendernefS and an extravagance of 
«hat paflion, which every girl thought fhe could feel, and belie- 
ved fhe could underftand. The moral confequences of fuch a 
Drama it is unneceffary to queftion, Even where this paffion is 
purified and refined to its utmoft degree, it may be fairly held, 
that every fpecies of compofition, whether narrative or dramatic, 
which places the only felicity of life in fuccefsful love, is unfa- 
vourable to the ftrength and purity of a young mind. It holds 
forth that fingle object to the ambition and puriuit of both fexes, 
and thus tends to enfeeble and reprefs every other exertion. This 
increafes a fource of weaknefs and corruption, which it is the 
bufinefs of a good inftructor to correct and overcome, by fet- 
ting before the minds of his pupils other objects, othr attain- 
ments, of a nobler and lefs felfifh kind. But in that violence, 
in that tyranny of dominion, with which Love is invefted in 
many of our tragedies, it overbears every virtue and every duty, 
The 
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The obligations of juftice and of humanity fink before it. The 
king, the chief, the patriot, forgets his people, his followers, and 
his country ;‘ while parents and children mention the deareft ob- 
jects of natural attachment only to lead them in the triumph of 
their love. 
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It is the bufinefs of Tragedy to exhibit the paffions, that is, 
the weaknefles of men. Ancient Tragedy fhewed them in a fimple 
manner; virtue and vice were ftrongly and diftin@ly marked, 
wifdom and weaknefs were eafily difcriminated; and though vice 
might be fometimes palliated, and weaknefs excufed, the fpecta- 
tor could always difcover the character of each, But in the mo- 
dern drama there is an uncertain fort of outline, a blended co- 
louring, by which the diftinétion of thefe objects is frequently 
loft. The refinement of modern audiences calls for fhades of 
character more delicate than thofe which the ftage formerly exhi- 
bited; the confequence is, that the bounds of right and wrong 
are often fo uncertainly marked as not to be eafily diftinguithed ; 
and if the powers of poetry, or the eloquence of fentiment, fhould 
be on the fide of the latter, it will require a greater firmnefs of 
mind than youth or inexperience is matter of to refift it, 


Reafon condemns every fort of weaknefs ; but paflion, enthu- 
fiafm, and fickly fenfibility have dignified certain weaknefles 
with the name of amiable; and the young, of whom fome are 
fufceptible, and others affect fufceptibility, think it often an ho- 
nour to be fubject to their controul. In Tragedy, or tragic wri- 
ting, they often find fuch characters for their imitation: Such 
charaéters, being various, complicated, and fluctuating, are the 
propereft for Tragedy. The poets have not neglected to avail 
themfelves of that circumftance: their dramas are filled with 
fuch charaéters, who fhift the hue and colour of their minds, 
according to the change of fituation or the variety of incident; 
or fometimes, whofe minds, in the hand of the poet, produce 
that change, and create that variety. Wifdom and virtue, fimple, 
uniform, and unchanging, only fuperior artifts can draw, and 
fuperior {pectators enjoy. 

EDINBURG H: 
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